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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTHOR oF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” “* HOBSON’S 
cHoics,” &, &, 


THE STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS 
DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER III. OF BASIL. 

I was very fond of Catalina, but I can- 
not say that I cared much for her relations, 
the Grisdales. I held my tongue about 
them on her account; but they always 
seemed to me rather common sort of 
people, though I don’t mean that they 
ever behaved themselves rudely or vul- 
garly; indeed, they had rather a superior 
way of speaking, and were invariably 
kind to me. Still old Uncle Junius 
always seemed to me little better than 
a street musician. I am sure I have seen 
quite as respectable-looking men among 
the waits at Christmas. for Lucius 
Grisdale, Catalina’s grandfather, he was 
the proprietor of a very violent newspaper, 
and he entertained very strange and strong 
opinions. I never troubled myself about 
politics, deeming them waste of time; but 
I was fully satisfied that, as a politician, 
Lucius Grisdale was egregiously and ab- 
surdly wrong. 

It was a great misfortune for Basil that 
he was thrown so much in the way of the 
Grisdales. He might have done very well 
if he had followed in my footsteps; and 
more than once the opportunity was offered 
him of entering City houses of reputation, 
as a junior clerk. He was assured of a 
regular yearly salary, and of a rise every 
two or three years; and he could have 
learned the business without difficulty. 
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For I will do Basil the justice to say that | 
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he did not want for cleverness, although 
often deficient in what is known as com- 
mon sense. But he was encouraged by 
the Grisdales to go on writing poetry and 
articles in the newspapers. I never 
thought that a becoming occupation for 
him, or indeed for anyone. And then | 
he was what I must call foolishly fond of | 
music. He had received lessons from fF 
old Junius, who had taken great pains 
with his pupil. I know it annoyed 
me extremely to hear Basil eternally ; 
practising upon his flute. But I shall not 
readily forget how ashamed I felt, when 
I saw him quietly sitting in the orchestra 
of Sadler’s Wells. He had given me 
an order and I was much amused by the 
performance, although I was tempted to 
wonder sometimes how the people on the 
stage could make such consummate fools 
of themselves. But when I saw him 
sitting there, with his flute, I felt that it 
would have done me good if I could have 
boxed his ears. The Doubledays have 
always been very respectable people. I ' 
am sure Nature never intended them to sit 
in orchestras. 

Basil would not take advice, however, 
nor would he listen to remonstrance. He 
chose to go on in his own way, andI could 
not hinder him. It was vexatious, but 
there was no help for it. Certainly he 
contrived to pick up a living, I can 
scarcely say how. But he never came to 
me for assistance, nor do I think he 
borrowed money of anybody else. Oddly 
enough, he found people—and really people 
of position and importance—to admire 
his poems. He did not play at Sadler’s 
Wells for more than a season or two ; then 
he took to writing for his living, or became, 
as he preferred to put it, an author by pro- 
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fession. I never found time to read his 
writings ; indeed I had little leisure, and 
what I had I found I could employ better 
than in poring over books; but I am bound 
to say that I have heard Basil’s writings 
very much admired, by people likely to be 
good judges of such things. And he was 
so fortunate as to obtain payment for the 
things he wrote. Ishould not myself have 
thought them of any value, but there 
seems to be in London a market for almost 
everything. I was surprised to hear one 
day that, according to his own account, 
he was receiving for his poems, writings, 
contributions to magazines and news- 
papers, and so on, almost as much as I was 
earning as a clerk in Baker’s bank. Bat 
perhaps he exaggerated a little. 

I always had an idea that Basil was very 
fond of Catalina, though I did not think it 
at all likely that she would ever care about 
him, for he was not really good-looking, 
he was not strong, and it was not to be 
supposed that she could sympathise with 
his bookish ways, or take interest in his 
writings. But, of course, he saw her very 
frequently, for he almost lived with the 
Grisdales, and they all seemed to be on 
very friendly terms together. He had 
taken up with Lucius Grisdale’s political 
opinions, without being quite so much 
in earnest about them, or giving them 
such vehement expression. I was by no 
means satisfied with Basil, for I thought 
he was following a wrong and foolish 
course of life. On the subject of Catalina, 
I considered it best to deal quite frankly 
with him. 

“You see, Basil,” I said to him, “ it 
won’t do for us to be standing in each 
other’s light.” 

“‘T suppose not,” he said; “ but I don’t 
exactly understand what you mean.” 

“Well, look here. Iam getting on at 
the bank, and I hope some day that I may 
be in a position to marry.” 

“ Some day?” 

“Yes. You can’t expect me to fix the 
day off-hand. It won’t be this year—nor 
next; but it may possibly be the year 
after.” 

“Tt won’t be for some three years, then? 
Well, that will give you time to think it 
over.” 

“T don’t want time to think it over. 
It’s a settled thing, so far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

“And so far as the lady’s concerned, 
too, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t say that, exactly. ButI take 





for granted she’ll say‘ Yes,’ when the proper 
time arrives,” 

“T wouldn’t take anything of that sort 
for granted, I think. In these cases we 
can’t be quite sure what a woman will say 
or leave unsaid.” 

“Don’t refer to her as ‘a woman’ in 
that rude way. I am speaking of Miss 
Martinez.” 

“ Of Catalina ? ” 

He looked quite astonished. 

“Yes—of Catalina. I’ve been very fond 
of her for a long time past. I used to 
think, when she was quite a child, that 
she was the prettiest, sweetest, cleverest, 
brightest little thing I had ever set eyes 
on. I made up my mind a long time 
back that, when I married, Catalina should 
be my wife. I’ve always considered my- 
self pledged to marry her. But you know 
that very well, Basil. Everybody knows 
it; you must have heard me mention the 
thing a score of times.” 

Basil seemed perplexed, and for a minute 
or two he said nothing. He occupied him- 
self with rampling his hair, and in gazing 
out of window. 

“‘T think I have heard you mention the 
subject,” he said at length. 

“Of course you have heard me men- 
tion it.” 

“But I never supposed you to be in 
earnest.” 

“Why not? I’m always in earnest. I 
never joke.” 

“T don’t think you ever do,” he said in 
a meditative way, and then he relapsed 
into silence. 

“And you think that I may stand in 
your light ? ” he asked presently. 

“ Well, to speak plainly, Basil, you seem 
to me to be what I may call sentimen- 
talising about Catalina, in a soft, silly, 
spooney way, that I consider decidedly 
objectionable. You don’t mean any harm, 
I daresay ; and it isn’t to be supposed that 
Catalina can possibly care about you.” 

“You think not?” 

“Of course not. The idea is absurd. 
And then, you know, you'll never marry.” 

“ Never?” 

“No. How can youexpect to marry—a 
man who writes poetry, and little stories in 
the magazines, and articles in the news- 
papers—you don’t suppose you can keep 
a wife, and perhaps a family, by such 
means ?” 

“Of course,” he said, “I know that an 
anthor—a mere author—is a very poor 
creature by the side of a banker's clerk.” 
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“To be sure he is.” 

I was glad to hear him talking so sen- 
sibly. 

“Still, there’s no knowing what may 
happen.” 

“No, but we can form pretty good 
guesses on the subject.” 

“Yes. And you think I must never 
look forward to being married—that I shall 
always be too poor, too insignificant ?” 

“That’s about it, Basil.” 

“ And that it is impossible that Catalina 
can ever be brought to care for me?” 

“Well, I suppose she cares for you 
after a fashion, as a friend, an acquaint- 
ance, a writer employed upon her grand- 
father’s newspaper—but not more than 
that. And I think you ought to be con- 
tent with that.” 

“But suppose I am not content with 
that—and suppose I cannot be content 
with that—what then?” he asked rather 
warmly. 

“You don’t mean to say that you love 
Catalina? Now, look here, Basil, don’t be 
absurd. What is the useof your going on 
in this way? I’m some years older than 
you—and I’ve had a good deal more expe- 
rience. I know what’s best for you, much 
better than you know yourself. As for 
your loving Catalina—drop it, that’s my 
advice; for nothing can ever come of it. 
And, more than that, it isa’t right—it is, 
indeed, exceedingly improper. Because 
you have known all along that I loved 
Catalina, and that I fully intended to 
marry her at the first opportunity ; when- 
ever, in point of fact, I could afford to 
marry anybody.” 

He did not seem at all to like my way 
of putting things; but I could not help 
that. I had a duty to perform. I was 
not going to shrink from performing it. 

“ We’re talking foolishly,” he said. 

“Speak for yourself. I don’t admit 
that 1 am talking foolishly.” 

“You take upon yourself to dispose of 
Catalina’s hand, without considering that 
she is entitled to a voice in the matter. 
You tell me that Iam to give up my love 
for Catalina. Perhaps that is more than 
I can do. Certainly it is more than you 
are entitled to tell me to do. Further, 
you say that you are going to make Cata- 
lina your wife. Surely you do not mean 
to marry her, whether she will or no ?” 

I was not prepared for his taking so 
sharp a tone with me. 

“T assume that Catalina will say ‘ Yes’ 
when the proper time arrives.” 





“T think you are assuming too much. 
Deal frankly with me. Have you spoken 
to her of your love? Have you asked her 
to become your wife ?” 

Bat I was not going to tell him of my 
conversation with Catalina. 

* Deal frankly with me,” I said. “I’m 
the eldest. Answer me first. Have you 
spoken to her of your love? ” 

“T have not. It may be that I shall 
never tell her of it. Now, I think we had 
better not carry this discussion farther. 
We might quarrel; and it is hardly fair to 
Catalina, that we should bandy her name 
about, and make her the subject of our 
talk. And—be advised by me for once— 
although [am so much younger than you: 
don’t speak of Catalina as your wife, until 
she gives you permission to do so.” 

He left me hurriedly and not in a very 
good temper. There was, no doubt, some 
sense in what he had said; but I felt, all 
the same, that I had had by far the best 
of the argument. And I did not waver 
in my design to marry Catalina. Upon 
that head I was as confident as ever. 

It was some little time after this conver- 
sation that, happening to look up one 
afternoon from my desk in the bank, I 
saw Basil, standing by the counter, just 
as though he had been one of Baker's 
customers. ; 

Now Basil rarely visited me at the bank. 
I had indeed objected to his coming to see 
me there; it did not look well; and I did 
not like being disturbed in business hours. 
It was clear, therefore, that something 
rather important had occurred to bring 
him down to Whitechapel. And now I 
perceived that he was pale, that he seemed 
ill and much agitated. 

“What's the matter ?”’ I asked. 

“Come outside for a moment; I can’t 
speak to you here.” 

I put on my hat and went with him 
into the street. 

“ Now, what is it? 
pened ?” 

“She is gone,” he gasped. 

“Who's gone ? Catalina? ” 

“No; Doris.” 

“Gone? Gone where? You don’t mean 
to say she’s dead ?” 

He went on to explain that Doris had 
run away from-Miss Leveridge’s. house in 
Powis-place; that she had broken her 
engagement to marry Mr. Leveridge ; that 
she had, in point of fact, eloped with a 
confounded foreigner! No other, indeed, 
than the journeyman painter, Paul Riel ! 


What has hap- 
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I was very much ashamed,and very angry. 

Was he quite sure of all this? I de- 
manded. How did he come to hear of it ? 
and when ? 

Something he had learnt from old 
Junius Grisdale, it seemed, who had 
chanced to be on the spot, in the early 
morning, and had seen Doris go off in a 
cab with the Frenchman. Disgraceful ! 

“ Why did not the old fool stop them, 
or call for help, or give them in charge to 
the police?” But of course it was no 
use asking such questions. He had dono 
simply nothing, the old stupid. He had 
seen them go off, and then had walked 
away himself, in an opposite direction, 
without saying a word to anyone. 

No; he had done more than that. He 
had taken note of the number of the cab. 
We might institute enquiries. Perhaps 
find the cabman, and be able to track the 
fugitives. 

I complained to Basil that he was not half 
angry enough. I own that I was furious. 

“T am too pained, too sorry, to feel very 
angry just now,” he said, tremulously. 
“T can only think of poor Doris herself, 
I can’t think of what she has done.” 

“Poor Doris, indeed! Don’t pity her; 
don’t let me hear you pity her.” 

“We have been to blame. We should 
have stood by her, and helped her against 
herself.” 

“T can’t blame myself,” I said. ‘ Doris 
always was obstinate, and self-willed, and 
wrong-headed; I’ve told her so a score 
of times. I knew that we should have 
trouble to keep her straight. I’ve said so 
again andagain. I knew she was inclined 
to play us tricks, and go crooked. We've 
been too kind, and trustful, and indulgent ; 
that’s been our mistake. We ought to 
have kept a tighter hand over her. I 
ought to have done so, at any rate; you 
were always weak with her, Basil.” 

“‘T love my sister,” he said, simply. 

“ Well; I love her too, I suppose. Yet 
I wish I'd been stricter with her. For I 
knew her failings, how likely she was to 
do wrong; what a temper she had; how 
very badly she could behave. . You were 
always thinking how pretty she was; how 
merry she could be; how smartly she 
talked; how nice she was, when she gave 
her mind to it. And this is the result. I 
did think that all would be safe and 
comfortable when she engaged herself to 
Mr. Leveridge.” 

“We should have done all we could to 
hinder that engagement. It was ashameful 





and a cruel thing. She was not fitted to 
be the wife of that old man.” 

“She was not nearly good enough for 
him ; that’s pretty clear.” 

“She has run away to avoid that en- 
gagement. It was hateful to her. She 
shrank from it with loathing. Who can 
be surprised? Poor Doris!” 

“You have seen Mr. Leveridge ? ” 

“T have seen him. He is almost heart- 
broken. But he does not blame her; he 
blames himself bitterly. He loves her still.” 

“He was always rather a weak sort of 
man, I think.” 

“She left behind her a letter for him. 
He showed it to me ; a few lines only. She 
implored his pardon; entreated him to 
think of her as kindly as he could. But 
she felt that her marriage with him could 
not be, was absolutely impossible. The 
thought of it had made her miserable ; she 
could bear it no longer; and so, she was 
going away, she scarce knew whither. But 
he was not to seek her out; he was to 
make no attempt to follow her. She was 
as one dead to him henceforward. Then 
she expressed in a few words her sense of 
his kindness to her; and that was all.” 

“He is angry ? ” 

“No; his sister is beside herself with 
indignation. He is pained to the quick. 
Still, he charges himself with Doris’s 
fault. He was mad, he says, to think of 
winning her love, of calling her his wife. 
Bat he is eager that we should find her 
out, lest she should need assistance, or be 
tempted to do anything rash. He re- 
minded me, over and over again, that she 
was my sister; that whatever had hap- 
pened, or might happen, I was not to 
forget that. I am not likely to forget it.” 

“For my part,” I said, “I am heartily 
ashamed of having such a sister. Did he 
know about this Paul Riel ? ” 

“He did not know until I told him. 
But Miss Leveridge had entertained sus- 
picions for some time past, it appears. 
Mr. Leveridge, however, would not listen 
to her. He had absolute faith in Doris.” 

“What a fool he must now feel himself.” 

“He has been cruelly deceived. Yet 
he loved sincerely; he did right to trust 
where he loved.” 

“T’ll tell you what we must do, Basil.” 

** What?” 

“We must forthwith find out this M. 
Riel.” 

“ And when we have found him? ” 

“We'll break every bone in his skin. 
That’s how we’ll serve him.” 
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But Basil did not appear to think that 
this was the best course we could adopt. 
It was odd how fond he was of setting 
himself up in opposition to me, of prefer- 
ring his own judgment to mine. 





PORTRAITS WORKED IN 
TAPESTRY. 

Ill, A SAINT OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Mapriv—the Madrid of the last century, 
not yet enlivened by pronunciamientos. 
Wide, airy Madrid, hottest of cities in 
summer, coldest and gustiest in winter. 
Impecunious Madrid, despite the posses- 
sion of mines in Mexico, mines in Pern, 
mines everywhere—but never a spare 
dollar till Cabarrus, Count of Castile, &., 
introduces a paper-money circulation. 
Successful Cabarrus roils im his carriage 
—the saviour of his country—a brilliant 
financier, and a happy father. ‘The beauty 


of his daughter is the talk of Madrid. |B 


Térézia Cabarrus is young, handsome, 
wonderfully educated for her time. She 
speaks three languages perfectly—Spanish, 
French, and Italian, and can construe a 
passage in Virgil. Grandees of Spain 
contend for the hand of this prodigy of 
sixteen, but stern Cabarrus carries her 
and her brothers off to Paris, to “ finish 
their education.” The Cabarrus family 
arrive in Paris just at the period of 
philosophic simplicity, which, with its 
Florian fables, Trianon dairies, Voltairian 
witticisms, and. Rousseau theories, masks a 
tremendous mine. Térézia is in all the 
splendour of Spanish youth—life leaping 
in her veins like vine-sap in April—a life 
not merely of animal spirits, but of keen, 
active intellectuality. Térézia sings and 
dances out of her own spontaneous vitality. 
As Alexandre de Lameth puts it, “ Nature 
cries to her ‘ Sing,’ and she sings—Nature 
cries to her ‘ Dance,’ and she dances.” A 
damsel of frank, joyous, healthy tempera- 
ment, a flower gaily expanding to the sun. 
Not a beauty of the pale, vaporous kind, 
given to sweetmelancholy, to tenderreverie, 
to tears, but a heart of fire in an envelope 
of faultlessly-modelled ivory. A lovely 
face, exquisitely-chiselled features, lit up 
by magnificent black eyes; a mouth unduly 
voluptuous, but for the intelligence of its 
upturned corners. A superb figure, tall 
andgraceful. Raven-black hair covers the 
beautiful head, and curls over the luminous 
pallor of the low, broad brow, like a crown 
of youth and beauty. Thesweetly-rounded 
chin betrays a trace of firmness, as the 





Cupid’s-bow mouth reveals a capacity for 
other employments than eating and 
kissing. 

She has wooers in plenty, and it is as 
much as Madame de Boisgeloup, her 
chaperon, can do to keep them at bay. 
There is the Prince de Listenay among 
others — loving and sincere, but dull, 
having no chance against the Marquis de 
Fontenay—a grave, middle-aged Adonis— 
gambler, and libertine to the backbone. 
The marquis begs the hand of Mdlle. 
Cabarrus “without a dowry,” and his 
request is granted. All Paris goes to the 
brilliant fétes at the Chiteau de Fontenay. 

Already before the outbreak of revolu- 
tion, this beautiful woman for one instant 
has a glimpse of the man with whom her 
fate is destined to be intertwined, until she 
snaps her bonds. It is the mode for 
ladies of the first fashion to have their 
portraits painted by Madame Vigée Le 
run. Her studio is the haunt of 
high and well born critics, and parti- 
cularly of the self-dubbed Count de 
Rivarol, a man of genius, a wicked wit, 
occupied just now in laughing at Mirabeau 
and his followers. As this doubtful count 
discourses of bull-fighting with Madame de 
Fontenay, a young man comes in quest of 
him—a young man from the publisher 
Panckoucke, with a handful of proof- 
sheets and a remonstrance from the long- 
suffering publisher. The young man is 
tall and well-grown, graceful, and of 
elegant speech and manner for a plebeian ; 
first an attorney’s clerk, and then a 
printer’s reader. Rivarol is immensely 
amused at the inability of the printer to 
comprehend his whimsical paradoxes, in- 
volved in illegible writing. During the 
heat of their argument, another arises as 
to the accuracy of the likeness of Madame 
de Fontenay, who, apparently struck by 
the manner of the printer’s reader, asks 
his opinion. He gives it freely and 
frankly, with immense audacity, for the 
printer’s reader is Tallien—‘“le bean 
Tallien ” of M. Houssaye—“ foxy-faced ” 
Tallien of Mr. Carlyle. Not beautiful, cer- 
tainly, nor yet quite a fox, but a strapping 
youth with staring, bold features—the 
tremendously long nose communicating 
the foxy look. Tallien talks Velasquez to 
the French élégants and élégantes, till 
Madame de Fontenay asks him if he has 
studied under that master? Tallien will 
not allow Rivarol to laugh at him; he 
merely bows to the beautiful Spaniard, 
and makes his escape. 
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Between their first and second meeting 
the Bastille has been taken, and the 
monarchy humbled to the dust. But 
the Marquis de Fontenay is without pre- 
judices, and gives a grand féte to the party 
in power. Mirabeau is there, with Cham- 
fort, and Vergniaud, Barnave, Robespierre, 
and Camille Desmoulins. The féte is in 
the pastoral style. In the park the 
orchestra play the familiar airs of Le 
Devin du Village; young girls, robed in 
white, present the guests with bouquets 
on their arrival. M. Florian is there, the 
apostle of innocent games and innocent 
stories, and enjoys the realisation of his 
dreams. The worshipful company, “sea- 
green” Robespierre and all, dine together 
in the park under the chestnut trees. The 
day is breezy, blowing even M. de Robes- 
pierre’s hair out of curl; but everyone is 
playing at happiness. The beautiful mar- 
chioness is christened “Notre Dame de 
Fontenay,” M. de Robespierre applauding, 
and all goes well—a notable lying-down 
of the lion with the lamb. 

Tallien has advanced a step in the 
world. He is now secretary of Alexandre 
de Lameth, one of the three brothers all 
in love with Madame de Fontenay. One 
day, Tailien, in search of his master, finds 
Mesdames de Fontenay and de Lameth 
together. These ladies enquire of him 
how it fares with a flower-girl, knocked 
over bya horse at Cours-la-Reine. Tallien 
only knows that she is named Manon, 
is very well known, and that her accident 
will probably make her the fashion. 
Madame de Lameth sends this audacious 
young man to cut a branch of roses for 
Madame de Fontenay. In_ presenting 
it, he contrives to break off a rose for 
himself and coolly appropriates it. As 
soon as he is out of sight, the fair Spaniard 
wants to know all about him, and receives 
a terrible account of the young secretary— 
witty, idle, dissipated, good for nothing. 
Madame de Fontenay is thoughtful. 

A few short months of the strange time 
which did the work of ages, and Tallien 
again appears on the scene as editor of 
the Journal des Sans-culottes—the printer 
has become a writer. Soon his paper 
changes its name, and becomes L’Ami des 
Citoyens. Events march swiftly; the sack 
of the Tuileries, in August, is followed 
by the massacres of September. Tallien 
is already a member of the Paris Commune, 
and for a third time is seen by Madame de 
Fontenay, thundering from the tribune, 
but neither her beauty nor his courage 





will ever wash away the name of Septem- 
briser, of the assassin of helpless pri- 
soners. Tallien becomes a member of the 
Convention and distinguishes himself by his 
dash and vigour. The King, the Girondins, 
and, after them, Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, have fallen, and Tallien, 
one of the first to cry for vengeance on 
the Girondins, is sent to revolutionise 
Bordeaux, denounced as a reactionary 
town. Here he agains meets Madame de 
Fontenay, whose husband is anxious to 
escape from France, for times are getting 
hard with all but the chiefs of the 
Mountain, and even they are beginning to 
look askant at each other. Those suspected 
of moderation are purging their reputation 
in seas of blood. Republican armies, some 
clad in complete Carmagnole costume— 
“red nightcap, tricolour waistcoat, black 
plush short trousers, and black plush 
spencer, enormous moustaches, enormous 
sabres”—have marched southward with 
portable guillotines. The Fontenays are 
gravely compromised, and hope to reach 
Spain by way of Bordeaux. Here madame 
is told that an English ship is about to put 
to sea with more than three hundred pas- 
sengers—royalists, reactionaries, and others 
of Bordeaux and the neighbourhood—but 
that the captain refuses to sail, unless he 
has three thousand francs more. She 
pays the money and retains the list of 
passengers in preference to a receipt, but 
soon finds this a dangerous document. 
The captain of the ship talks of the beau- 
tifal lady who had made good the passage- 
money. The mob, all-powerful, discover 
and surround her. She is equal to the 
occasion ; flaunts the list in their faces, and 
swallows it. There isa frightful uproar in 
the great square of Bordeaux—the square 
in which dwells Tallien, that he may see 
the guillotine at work from his windows. 
Tallien, the proconsul, witnesses the scene 
of Térézia Cabarrus and the sans-culottes, 
and rushes to her rescue in time to save her 
from actual violence, but not from prison. 

Now commences the drama of the 
Lion in Love. Tallien, the terrible pro- 
consul, ruling Bordeaux with the edge 
of the guillotine, is vanquished by the 
velvet eyes of a woman of twenty. Re- 
lease from prison is followed swiftly by 
the divorce of the Marquis de Fontenay 
and his escape into Spain. Térézia is the 
bride of Tallien, busy in erasing names 
from the hideous lists prepared by the 
revolutionary tribunal. Tallien pauses in 
his work of “sans-culottising” Bordeaux; 
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and Térézia delivers orations in favour of 
liberty and the Republic, saving mean- 
while hundreds of lives. Her oratorical 
costume is charming; a green riding- 
dress with natty little cape and enormous 
buttons, her hair curled and powdered 
and surmounted by a tricolour plume: 
under the firm little chin is a voluminous 
white necktie, bordered with lace and tied 
in a huge bow—truly an orator very likely 
to persuade. 

From the prison at Bordeaux, to the clubs 
of Bordeaux, and thence to the Convention 
itself, is not along journey in April, 1794, 
or, as the sans-culottes have it, the month 
of Floréal, in the year 2 of the Republic, 
one and indivisible—nor is it far from 
thence to the prison and the guillotine. 
Madame Tallien is permitted to expound 
her doctrines, evangelical and republican, 
before the Convention, under the presi- 
dency of Robert Lindet. She is eloquent, 
above all, beautiful, and her discourse, 
praying that she may be allowed to visit 
the sick, and comfort the wretched in the 
prisons of the Republic, produces a strong 
impression on all save one steely-hearted 
sceptic. Sallow Robespierre, no longer 
sea-green but sky-blue since the féte of 
the Etre Supréme, fully intends that she 
shall sec the inside of a prison again, and 
quickly too, but in the character of a 
prisoner. He has long hated Tallien, but 
fears for once tostrike openly. He strikes 
the young tribune through his wife ; 
Térézia is arrested on a warrant of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

Notre Dame de Fontenay, otherwise, 
according to the Bordelais, Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours, is in evil case in a filthy 
dungeon of La Force, her brilliant life 
suddenly eclipsed; and Tallien iscompelled 
to simulate a frenzy of sans-culottism to 
save his own life. Meanwhile he works 
unceasingly to countermine the schemes of 
his enemy, living the while in an agony of 
fear lest the woman he loves shall be 
hurried to the scaffold. Térézia is not 
alone in her cell. She has two com- 
panions, one the beautiful Creole, José- 
phine Tascher de la Pagerie, widow of 
guillotined Beauharnais, fated one day, 
according to the black fortune-teller, to 
be “queen and more;” and the other the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon. Their dungeon is 
that in which the assassins of September 
massacred a number of priests. Two of 
the murderers, tired of the slaughter, had 
rested for a moment, and placed their 
sabres against the wall. The profile of 





these two sabres from the hilt to the end 
of the blade, printed in blood on the damp 
plaster, form a horrible object of contempla- 
tion to the three hand some young women 
shut up in this hideous slaughter-house. 
Floréal, the month in which she pronounced 
her oration before the Convention, has for 
the most part been passed in prison, 80 
have Prairial and Messidor; and it is 
stifling hot in a cell in the dog-days, Ther- 
midor, memorable month in the history of 
France, having just commenced. 

On the fourth day Tallien finds lying on 
his table a poniard, the poniard of Térézia 
Cabarrus—an eloquent message. There 
is no time to lose. On the seventh 
of Thermidor comes a letter from the 
Citizeness Fontenay to the Citizen Tallien. 
“The chief of police has just left; he has 
come to announce that to-morrow I shall 
be brought to the tribunal; that is to say 
to the scaffold. This bears little resem- 
blance to my dream of last night—Robes- 
pierre was no more, and the prisons were 
opened ; but, thanks to your astounding 
cowardice, there will soon be nobody in 
France capable of realising it.” Térézia 
is recommended to be calm, but calmness 
is hardly possible under the circumstances. 
She knows that her turn has come, for on 
the seventh the gaoler had told her that it 
was unnecessary for her to make her bed, 
as it would soon be wanted for another. 

Robespierre has miscalculated the power 
of his opponents. The three proconsuls, 
Tallien, Barras, and Fréron, accustomed to 
command, refuse to obey. Barras, a sol- 
dier, looks scornfully down on talkers; 
Fréron is furious for revenge; Tallien 
frantic with anxiety and despair. They are 
all ready to strike, but destiny and Térézia 
Cabarrus have placed the weapon in the 
hand of Tallien. On the eighth of the 
month of Thermidor, Robespierre deter- 
mines to face his enemies in the Conven- 
tion, and pronounces a long-winded oration 
on the old theme, death to traitors and the 
rest of it. For the first time shouts of 
dissent arise, and the dictator retires 
abashed. He consoles himself in the 
evening in the Jacobin club, but is too 
clear-headed not to see that, in spite of 
the applause of the Jacobins, his reign 
is at an end. He weeps, the sky-blue or 
sea-green Incorruptible, and cries to the 
painter David, “It is time to drink the 
hemlock.” David throws himself in his 
arms, exclaiming, “I will drink it with 
thee”—meaning to vanish from Paris 
before the next morning. 
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At last the famous morning dawns ; the 
Convention is met, and as Robespierre 
failed the day before, St. Just, with his 
cherub face, essays once more to chant the 
hymn of the guillotine. Then Tallien 
springs to the front, and, waving the naked 
dagger of Térézia, denounces Kobespierre, 
and the Reign of Terror is at an end. The 
fallen dictator strives to speak, but his 
tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth as 
they shout, “ The blood of Danton chokes 
him.” Allis over. Sans-culottism is dead. 
The guillotine itself vanishes before the 
poniard of a pretty woman. 

Not very dull during the Reign of 
Terror—for dancing and junketing went on 
apace even then—Paris breaks out in grand 
display of joy now that the incubus of 
revolutionary virtue has been removed. 
Notre Dame de Fontenay of old Paris, 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours of Bordeaux, 
has become Notre Dame de Thermidor. 
Paris is delighted to owe its emancipation 
from the gloomy virtues and the guillo- 
tine to the wit and force of character of 
the charming Térézia, who becomes the 
Grecian goddess of fashion—oddest but 
most beautiful incarnation of Notre 
Dame of anywhere. Public balls there 
are in abundance, but of the sans-culotte 
order, and it behoves Citizen Tallien and 
Citizeness Beauharnais to organise some- 
thing better than Carmagnole caperings. 
The Bal Richelieu is started and receives 
the odd name of the Bal des Victimes. 
The mode is set by Madame Tallien and 
many who, like her, have cut their hair 
short while in prison, as if anticipating the 
“last toilette” at the hands of the execu- 
tioner. The coiffure 4 la victime becomes 
the rage, and suits Madame Tallien’s 
delicate style of beauty to perfection. She 
receives in the most graceful style at the 
Thatched House, as it is called, at Chaillot; 
but there is no dancing, nothing bat 
dining, supping, and deep play. The 
powder has disappeared from the jet-black 
hair of Térézia, whose diaphanous robe is 
modelled on the tunic of a Grecian statue. 
The dress is fastened at the waist and 
at the shoulders with antique cameos. 
Golden serpents, enamelled with black and 
emerald-headed, enhance the beauty of 
arms without any sign of gloves. The 
partners of these classically-attired victims 
are arrayed as no human being was 
ever before. Robespierre’s sky-blue and 
his enormous bouquet are replaced by in- 
conceivable garments of gray or drab, with 
swallow-tails of extraordinary shape; 





yellow buckskins, tied at the knee by a 
mass of ribbons 4 la “sixteen-stringed 
Jack,” top-boots pushed'down very low at 
the back, a cravat made of some three or 
four yards of muslin, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and an enormous walking-stick 
loaded with a pound of lead at least. 
Of all the guys of the period perhaps the 
strangest are the sublime directors them- 
selves, in costumes of marvellous richness 
and vulgarity. 

All these gay and giddy Parisians crowd 
the salon of Madame Tallien at the little 
Thatched House—hidden by a row of 
poplars and a clump of lilacs. The 
citizeness reigns a queen, but the citizen 
is not made of the stuff of kings. He isa 
revolutionist to the tips of his fingers, he 
loves the revolution for itself, but has no 
real political sagacity. Had he madea bold 
bid for power at the height of his popu- 
larity, when he returned victorious from 
Quiberon to celebrate the first anniversary 
of the Ninth of Thermidor, he might have 
succeeded in living down clamour, and 
would certainly have retained the affection 
of his ambitious wife. But his position is 
now difficult—the old Terrorists scotched, 
but not killed, await their opportunity, 
and while the mob cry “ Vive Tallien,” his 
colleagues, the chiefs of the reactionary 
party, look coldly upon their bold and 
brilliant instrament. They cannot forget 
that he is one of the men of the massacre. 
As the blood of Danton choked Robes- 
pierre, so does the blood of September 
stain the hands of Tallien for ever. Even 
his wife, who had seen him but twice 
before these dreadful days, is assailed by 
ribald shouts of “ Notre Dame de Sep- 
tembre ”’—as if the blood he had shed had 
splashed over her. 

A strange union this marriage, brought 
about by love and fear, celebrated at the 
foot of the guillotine, dissolved by wealth 
and unsatisfied ambition. A curious mix- 
ture of passion and politics, of jealousy and 
vanity, of fashion and fanaticism. Bitter 
quarrels, then coldness, then fury and re- 
dintegratio amoris, till jealous quarrels 
again make the Thatched House couple a 
by no means dull Darby and Joan. The 
citizeness- queen — still unforgiving his 
want of ambition at the right moment— 
leaves Tallien to fight it out with Ter- 
rorists and Reactionaries, and goes abroad 
—the delight of giddy Paris—carrying 
with her everywhere an atmosphere of 
gaiety and good-nature. She revives the 
good old merry traditions, spreads a carpet 
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over the traces of the guillotine. Enter- 
ing the ball-room with her beautiful prison 
friend, the widow Beauharnais, and 
Madame Récamier, all stepping lightly on 
golden sandals, and dressed in the severest 
of Greek styles—Madame Tallien leads the 
shawl-dance immortalised by Madame de 
Staél. The citizeness is all-powerful. 

In this brilliant fold of the Cabarrus 
tapestry are sundry strong threads, strong 
enough ultimately to rend the flimsy 
Directory to tatters. Citizen Bonaparte 
disports himself in the salon of Madame 
Tallien, who takes his part when Albitti 
and Saliceti suspend him. He admires 
the beautiful citizeness exceedingly, pre- 
tends one evening to be a fortune-teller, 
and tells General Hoche, to the great fury 
of that brilliant soldier, that he will die in 
his bed. Here Bonaparte meets his good 
genius—J osephine—and makes love to her, 
but not till he has failed to impress 
Madame Tallien, who, liking the bronze 
artilleryman well enough as a friend, can 
hardly see in him the future ruler. Bona- 
parte is only one among the many distin- 
guished men who burn incense before 
the new goddess of resuscitated France. 
Barras, Chénier, Fréron, Garat, Chérubini, 
Méhul, Vernet, and Duplessis Bertaux all 
haunt the salon of Madame Tallien. 

Meanwhile Tallien’s popularity wanes. 
The men of September, the relics of the 
Monntain, are pointed at. Accusations— 
some vague, others precise—are levelled 
at “foxy” Tallien, who, in his present 
case, shows far less ability than Barras 
and Fréron. He harps on an old string. 
Paris and France have had enough of 
republican orations, and have learned to 
disbelieve in Tallien “ Bell the Cat.” 
Thibaudeau attacks him unsuccessfully; 
yet he is daily losing ground, his friend 
Barras fighting for his own hand. This 
General Barras, count, &c., of the old 
stock, by degrees fills the place of Tallien ; 
the star of the tribune is eclipsed by that 
of the soldier. A very minor star as yet, 
Bonaparte awaits, at the hands of Madame 
Tallien, the command of the Thirteenth 
Vendémiaire, and the “ whiff of grape- 
shot” which concludes the state of 
transition. 

From the Thatched House Térézia passes 
on to a superb hotel in the Rue de la Vic- 
toire ; thence to one still more magnificent 
in the Rue de Babylone; but where is 
Tallien? He has lost everything, fortune 
and power, because he has lost his wife. 
This woman, having once tasted power, 











cannot resign it. She reigns still in her 
salon, while Tallien is in Egypt with 
Bonaparte’s troupe of savants. Why look 
farther for Tallien, and watch for the gray- 
haired man, half-blind and prematurely old, 
who, too proud to accept succour from the 
wife who has divorced him, crawls on to 
the quays to sell, bit by bit, his library, till 
a pension of a hundred louis from the 
mercy of Louis the Eighteenth kills him? 
The weft of madame’s life is far brighter. 
She marries the Count de Caraman, a 
Belgian nobleman, soon to become the 
Prince de Chimay, and bears him many 
children. In the last fold of the tapestry 
we see her, in the year 1824, at the Chateau 
de Chimay, a lady of the period of the Re- 
storation. How changed from Notre Dame 
de Thermidor! Her beauty, or what 
is left of it, is lost in leg-of-mutton 
sleeves ; her classic head is disfigured by a 
pyramidal coiffure. The woman, too, is 
grown to the proportions of a Rubens. 
Alas, for the classic grace of the Direc- 
tory! there is nothing left of it but the 
cameos on her shoulders. She is happy, 
adored by her husband and her family, 
playing the parts of Mdlle. Mars in her own 
private theatre. She is well received every- 
where but at court, which is closed to her, 
not as Princess de Chimay, but as Madame 
Tallien, as Notre Dame de Septembre. 
Nothing can efface the stain of her union 
with the celebrated revolutionary. She 
has done all that is possible to conjure 
away the image of her early love. His 
children—his own children—she has had 
privately christened in her own maiden 
name; but no sooner is the end of her 
life-web come, than these very children 
hasten to unravel the false weft which 
dubs them Cabarrus. By special appeal 
to the French courts, they obtain permis- 
sion to resume the name of their father; 
one more proof that human nature, or, at 
least, French nature, loves a name written 
large in history, even if the page be blotted 
with tears and smeared with blood. 


SOME THEATRICAL AUDIENCES. 


Way should the function of the play- 
house critic be confined exclusively to the 
players? Why should the Aristarchus of 
the stalls for ever project his eagle glance 
behind the footlights? Why should he 
take heed only of the mimic life enacted 
upon the stage, while humanity itself 
as it exists behind and around him, 
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affording a definite standard by which the 
imitation may be judged, is all unnoticed 
in his oracular verdicts? There should 
be a critic for the public, as well as for the 
players. The behaviour of the audience, 
the degree of intelligence exhibited in their 
demeanour, and the interest they take in 
the performance, is quite as susceptible of 
judicial analysis as the deportment of the 
actors and actresses. There is as much 
matter for attentive consideration in the 
composition of the spectators, as in the 
cast of a play; there is as much of edifi- 
cation to be derived from studying their 
manners and character, as from the critical 
contemplation of eminent tragedians and 
accomplished artists in comedy-drama. 

Theatrical audiences, moreover, have 
their idiosyncrasies, just as much as thea- 
trical companies. The purely society, or 
orthodox fashionable audience; the fast 
fashionable audience ; the domestic audi- 
ence; the respectable audience ; the mixed 
audience; the working-class audience ; 
these are only some of the varieties which 
may be enumerated. The last-mentioned, 
the working-class audience, is itself capable 
of sundry subdivisions—the transpontine, 
the extreme East-end, the flash, the deco- 
réus, the criminal, the honest, the drunken, 
the sober. Only a few of these can be 
glanced at now, but few though these may 
be, they will be sufficient, if taken in con- 
nection with an article that appeared more 
than a quarter of a century ago in the 
weekly journal from which ALL tHe YEAR 
RovunD sprang,* to give some idea of the 
width and fruitfulness of this new field of 
dramatic criticism. 

The purely society audience is not to 
be confounded with that chiefly charac- 
terised by the ubiquitous presence of 
amateur critics, of the tooth-pick school. 
The ultra-fashionable differ wholly from 
the fast fashionable houses. The tooth- 
pick critics come late, and enter somewhat 
noisily; when society goes to the play, it 
comports itself with frigid tranquillity, and 
in consideration of the hour at which the 
performance is fixed—eight p.m.—takes its 
seat with astounding punctuality. Society 
affects social comedies, sparkling with 
what it likes to speak of and consider 
epigrams, but what are in reality quaint 
and smart verbal antitheses and contrasts ; 
the fast fashionable audience tolerates the 
drama pure and simple, but never really 
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enjoys itself, save when burlesque is on the 
boards. 

If the society audience is to be ob- 
served in its perfection, it is to Totten- 
ham-street or Sloane-square that one 
should go. At the Thespian temple reared 
in either locality, the wants and wishes of 
society are considered and supplied with 
the tenderest solicitude, and society is 
good enough in return to be pretty con- 
stant in its patronage, and to be seated as 
soon as, or very shortly after, the curtain 
rises. The degree of attention with which 
the performance is watched varies. Society 
is not demonstrative; it seldom applauds ; 
it frequently accompanies the dialogue of 
the drama with a monotonous undertone 
of well-bred chatter, the general effect of 
which is rather that of a low and barely 
audible murmur, than of articulate sounds. 
Society is not moved to laughter or 
to pity. It occasionally smiles at the 
sparkling repartees which are so much 
in fashion ; it seldom fails to smile when 
the situation placed before it on the 
stage is intended by the dramatist to appeal 
with exceptional strength to its tenderer 
sentiments. At times, a look of puzzled 
surprise at the weaker feelings of humanity, 
as depicted by actors or actresses, plays 
over society’s countenance. But, for the 
most part, its face is as passionless and 
undecipherable as the Sphinx. Altogether 
it is not an audience which inspires, save 
so far as a consciousness of its selectness 
can inspire, the actor; neither on the other 
hand does it discourage or disturb. 

The audience in which the tooth- 
pick element is largely represented cares 
but little for comedy-dramas, and is in- 
satiable of extravaganza and burlesque. 
As a concession to public usage, the bur- 
lesque of the evening is generally preceded 
by something in the form ofa play—comie, 
farcical, melodramatic, or tragic. But it 
is not till nine or ten that the patrons, for 
whom the management chiefly caters, 
appear upon the spot. Whether they 
occupy private boxes or stalls, they are 
readily distinguishable. The amplitude of 
shirt-front and wristband, the strident 
tones, the echoing laugh, proclaim at once 
the tooth-pick critic. Some of these 
gentlemen are up from Aldershott bent on 
a metropolitan holiday ; others are scions 
of, or it may be are, themselves, here- 
ditary legislators; others again are 
baronets, guardsmen, and their hangers- 
on; others—and these perhaps constitute 
the majority—are gentlemen whose days 
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are given to commercial pursuits in the 
City, and whose evenings are devoted to 
enjoyment at the West-end. Their devo- 
tion to the drama, so far as it goes, is 
beyond suspicion; and if once an extrava- 
ganza or burlesque has won their favour, 
it is surprising how long that favour lasts. 
Their manners have not that reserve which 
signalise the purely society audience. They 
are demonstrative, and even turbulent. 
Their critical comments in the stalls, which 
are mostly of a strikingly personal nature, 
are made in a tone so loud that the actors 
and actresses can overhear. But whatever 
their demerits they are staunch and liberal 
cultivators of the dramatic art, and with- 
out their support the assistance of society 
alone would be insufficient for the material 
prosperity of the stage. 

The audience which patronises the thea- 
trical matinée presents various features, 
which are distinctively and peculiarly its 
own. Itcombines many of the attributes of 
what would be loosely styled Bohemianism 
with those of most orthodox respecta- 
bility. It is conspicuous for the blending 
of the professional and theatrical element 
with the decorous suburban—for the meet- 
ing of the ladies and gentlemen of “the 
profession ” and the denizens of Clapham, 
Sydenham, Hampstead, Highgate, as well 
as of quarters considerably more remote, 
upon common ground. Be the occasion 
one of those benefits which have been 
witnessed on a remarkable scale in the 
course of the last two or three months, 
or the afternoon performance of a farce 
which is for a while the talk of the 
town, or the appearance of some Gallic 
histrio of note, you shall observe unmis- 
takable specimens of these and other 
classes of playgoers congregated in the 
auditorium. The lady to whom you sit 
next in the stalls is the most finished and 
artistic of living actresses in comedy- 
drama; on your right, with dishevelled 
locks and keenly-piercing eyes, is an 
eminent tragedian; just before you a 
highly promising jeune premier, the scion 
of a famous house, who “ would be an 
actor;”’ just behind you the protagonist 
in a drama of domestic life, who from the 
unparalleled success achieved by the play 
seems likely to figure in the same rdle in- 
cessantly to the end of his natural days. 
There, too, are the invalids of both sexes, 
who love the stage, but to whom the night 
air is the deadliest of foes ; those siso, who 
inform you that they should patronise the 
drama more frequently thax they do were 











not the hours of the performance such 
that they interfere with the consumption 
of their dinner or their night’s rest; those 
again, already mentioned, who live outside 
the metropolitan radius, but who have 
objections to the dissipation and the 
late hours involved in theatre trains; 
those, lastly, who inform yon that they 
never go to theatres on principle, but they 
occasionally make an exception in favour of 
afternoon performances. This final class 
is a numerous one, and is almost coexten- 
sive with that which sees no harm in the 
“ entertainment” but a great deal of harm 
inthe play. An expedition to the Thespian 
shrine by gaslight is an abomination to 
be eschewed ; but though when the portal 
of the theatre be once passed gas is still the 
illuminating medium employed, the thea- 
trical visit hasan innocence which it could 
not possess if undertaken at the hour when 
Melrose should be viewed aright. Thus it 
is that the theatrical audience which affects 
the matinée is a motley composition of 
parsons and players, severely devout spin- 
sters, superior men, and strong-minded 
women, lovers of pleasure and lovers of 
tranquillity, the strong and the feeble, the 
London lounger and the country cousin. 
As for the spectacle which the regu- 
lation theatrical audience presents in the 
older houses on ordinary nights, it 
would be as impossible to detail any 
novel feature as to discover some theory, 
hitherto unbroached, of the madness of 
Hamlet, or some excellences, as yet ig- 
nored, in the poetry of Pope. What they 
were in the days of the Rejected Addresses, 
that they are now, due allowance being 
made for difference in costume and the 
advance of social civilisation generally. 
Perhaps we have become more genteel 
than we were ; perhaps theatrical audiences 
generally are less demonstrative and im- 
pressionable. It may be that the British 
public devotes itself with less abandon- 
ment, less surrender of its whole moral 
and intellectual being, to the entertain- 
ment provided on the stage. But that 
the popularity of the theatre has not 
diminished, we know from the records 
of managers and comparison of figures. 
Theatres are more numerous ; theatrical 
audiences more representative, not only 
because the population has grown, but 
because with the growth of population 
there has been developed a new taste for 
theatrical entertainment, while the pre- 
jadices and scruples have been swept away. 
Modern taste is curiously compounded of 
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a liking for extremes and opposites. It is 
elaborate, and it is plain. It finds plea- 
sure in the most complex of forms, as of 
costumes; and yet is delighted with what, 
at least, wears the appearance of sim- 
plicity. Are not broad beans and bacon 
a fashionable dish at great dinner-parties ? 
Is it not only two years ago that the 
melodies produced by musical-glasses— 
slightly disguised in character—were the 
rage in society? Do not full-grown men 
and women puzzle themselves with the 
riddles, and revel in the pastime erewhile 
confined to the nursery and school-room ? 
A penchant for the juvenile is in vogue 
with modern society. Surely this was never 
displayed more conspicuously than in the 
favour with which a stage-performance of 
children, already noticed in this Journal, 
was received during the past winter 
months. The theatre-goer who makes it 
his duty to meditate on the sights of the 
auditorium, as well as the spectacles on 
the stage, never could have enjoyed a 
more fertile field for his observation than 
the Royal Adelphi, when the Children’s 
Pantomime was in course of representa- 
tion. There were children by scores 
amongst the audience; but there were 
grown-up people as well, and, strange to 
say, it was the latter—the papas and 
mammas—who seemed to relish the thing 
the most heartily. As for the boys and 
girls, they gazed, indeed, intently upon 
what they beheld. The Lilliputian actors 
and actresses were to them as fairy chil- 
dren; it was difficult for the youngest of 
the audience, as they looked at the members 
of the juvenile company, to realise that 
little Goody Twoshoes and Boy Blue were 
made of the same mortal clay as them- 
selves. Others, again, there were, or, let 
us use the present tense, and—fancying 
the whole scene before us—say are, who 
have just arrived at that age which affects 
superiority to whatever is purely childish. 
To laugh at the doings of the urchin-artists 
is beneath them; and so they sit as still 
as they can, while some may assume an 
approach to contemptuous condescension, 
leaving all the laughter to their elders, 
who, to speak the truth, discharge the 
task heartily. But it is not mere un- 
reflecting amusement which, to judge from 
the expression on the rows of faces, 
possesses the adult audience. There are 
looks which tell of anxious, almost 
maternal, interest in the doings of the 
wee players. There is the young mother, 
with her chicks about her, who, as she 





directs her gaze towards the stage, seems 
to be looking wistfully into a more 
distant perspective. Is there not some- 
thing of sadness visible in those soft, clear 
brown eyes? Is it an inevitable maternal 
impulse, or only an odd speculative instinct, 
which makes her ponder for a moment on 
what the dim, concealed fature may have 
in store for those children on the stage ; 
and, while she thus questions herself, press 
more closely the wondering little one at 
her side? Contrast with such a sympa- 
thetic critic as this those gentlemen and 
ladies of the audience who look on with an 
air of unconcerned surprise.  ‘‘ Curious 
little mortals; they really do it very well,” 
is a phrase that drops from the lips of 
these. Others, again, regard the whole 
thing with eyes of puzzled interest; and 
others—they are the oldest of all there— 
are, to judge from their faces, the amused 
recipients of anew sensation. Young men, 
too, there are, and young girls, recently 
‘come out,” in the audience, whose coun- 
tenances, whether eloquent of supercilious 
patronage or tender solicitude, are not less 
a book wherein we may read instructive 
things. 

The scene is changed, and we have 
transported ourselves to a different quarter 
of the town. It is only a few nights ago 
that we took a cab from St. James’s, and 
were conveyed to the transpontine Surrey. 
It was an enthusiastic, nay, a noisy au- 
dience which crowded Mr. Holland’s theatre 
from floor to roof; but it was well-behaved, 
most cordial, and sincere, if most vehement 
in the applause which it showered on its 
favourites. There was nothing specially 
instructive abont it unless, indeed, it be its 
countenance of delight. There were visible 
social gradations in the audience. The two 
rows of stalls—the rest of the area was 
occupied by the pit—were filled by the élite 
of the vicinity of Kennington and a few 
pilgrims from the West End; the boxes 
were occupied, for the most part, by the 
magnates of local trade, and by young 
gentlemen who had evidently formed a 
party forthe evening. Itis somewhat late 
in the year to speak about pantomimes; but 
the Surrey pantomime, it may be said, in 
passing, was exceptionally good; and, as 
the audience was more than commonly de- 
monstrative in its expression of good-will 
and encouragement, so did the actors, from 
the opening to the final scene, fling them- 
selves with a heartiness into the fun of the 
parts which they were creating, that might 
have done the jaded critic of society real 
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d. But to-night we have gone much 
farther afield than the Surrey Theatre. Is 
our cabman one of the exclusive Jehus 
who decline to ply east of Temple-bar ? 
It is certain that he has deposited us at 
our destination only after much circuitous 
wandering, many enquiries as to direct 
routes, some doubt on our parts as to 
whether the goal proposed was practicable. 
How very few of those who live West 
know anything of that world which we 
have traversed in our drive due East— 
have any idea of the better and more 
attractive aspects of the most unfashion- 
able quarter of London! True, we have 
threaded some stifling thoroughfares, 
where flaming gas-jets have lit up bulks 
on which malodorous fish are exposed for 
sale, and whose surface is covered with 
decaying vegetables and unsightly morsels; 
have seen many signs of misery and vice ; 
much filth; much squalor; much of dirt, 
and rags, and drunkenness. But we have 
emerged from all this now. We find our- 
selves being whirled through broad streets, 
in which are bright, cleanly shops, full of 
cleanly, sober people, flanked by houses, 
unpicturesque, it may be, but substantial 
and healthy. The whole place is airy and 
light; there is much bustling about on 
the part of neatly-clad women, and chil- 
dren, and men; for it is Saturday night, 
and the week’s shopping is in progress. 
But a hundred yards farther to go—so 
one of the numerous guides whom we have 
been compelled to consult informs us—and 
we shall be there. Where is “there?” 
“Britannia, the Great Theatre, Hoxton,” 
where there is to be seen “an entirely 
new, magnificent, comic Christmas Panto- 
mime,” by name “ Turlututu ;” and atthe 
Britannia—sharply turning a corner and 
coming on a frontage brilliantly illumi- 
nated with gas—we arrive accordingly. 
There are few hangers-on about the door. 
A gentleman attached to the establish- 
ment, who is lounging on the steps with 
a colossal cigar in his mouth, informs 
us that there is not standing room in the 
house. But we have already engaged a 
box, and to it we are led by the most civil 
of attendants through long passages, their 
floors unlined by matting, and their brick 
walls covered only with paint. There is 
no effort at decoration, and for sanita 
reasons it is as well that such should be 
the case. It is a peculiar smell that which 
assails the nostrils—a component odour, 
whose chief ingredients seem to be the 
perfume of disinfecting fluids and the 








fragrance of very coarse tobacco smoke. 
But what does the outside atmosphere 
matter? It is the inside sight which 
we have come to see, and that sight is not 
behind the footlights, but before it, con- 
sists not of the actors, but the audience. 
Imagine a vast semicircular structure, 
more capacious in appearance—though the 
result may be due to the absence of all 
trappings and other ornaments — than 
Drury-lane, packed with between five and 
six thousand men and women; nota vacant 
space on which the eye can rest, above, 
below, around; heads and bodies rising 
tier upon tier, till in the distance they 
dwindle to indistinct specks of humanity. 
Gallery, upper boxes, dress circle, pit— 
these comprise the divisions of the huge 
edifice ; the box in which we are being 
the only one used this evening, at least, as 
private. The stage-boxes opposite are 
occupied by some dozen spectators, each 
paying two shillings a head, the price of 
admission to other parts of the house 
varies from one shilling to threepence. 
Next to the enormous multitude collected, 
the great feature which strikes us is the 
character and the demeanour of the crowd. 
The great proportion are working-men and 
women, clad in their working clothes; a 
few are mechanics and artisans, in broad 
cloth and dark tweed. As for the women, 
they are all neatly, but none showily 
attired. There is a fair sprinkling of 
children in arms. Some thirty per cent. 
of the entire audience are probably boys 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
It is not a polished assemblage; the faces 
are for the most part grimy, and the hair 
unkempt, but the patient attention and 
tranquillity of the huge concourse are quite 
admirable. Nuts are cracked, Brobding- 
nagian sandwiches, as thick as bricks, and 
of much the same hue, are consumed, 
foaming pots of porter are quaffed. It 
is no polite show of light refreshments 
which is witnessed, but good, solid eating, 
and earnest drinking. Yet these do not 
prevent the audience from diligently noting 
all that is said and done on the stage. 
Nothing could be more orderly, nothing 
could be more decent. As for the enter- 
tainment itself, it is in character quite 
unexceptionable. There is no expression 
nor allusion, in dialogue or song, which 


can raise a blush; no phrase or sentiment 


which can shock the most susceptibly loyal 


of subjects. Surely, a mighty instrument 
for the harmless amusement of five thou- 
sand of the poor of London, in the heart of 
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such a district as Hoxton, at an average of 
ninepence a head, such as the Britannia 
Theatre, is a boon for which the moralist 
and philanthropist may well be grateful. 


Do our readers remember Shakespeare’s 
Welsh—the Welsh woof we mean, that 
Shakespeare makes his Welshmen weave 
into their English speech ? 

“Trib! trib!” it stands, in the mouth 
of Sir Hugh Evans, calling, in fair Windsor- 
park, his “ taber”’ in his hand, to his fair 
fellow-fairies. “Be pold! do asI pid! 
Come, trib! trib!” 

Before that piece of pastime, the same 
good priest’s fery fehement and prief worts 
are of his prains, his plessing, his pody ; 
his goot ‘ork to pinse and peat and knog; 
of a pad ’oman, a petter, a pest; of the 
tevil with his tam; the monies in the 
’orld ; and, of course, of seese and putter. 
Approaching more classical ground, there 
is the same faithful representation of 
nature: Hibocrates, says Sir Hugh; 
Pabylon, focative, fidelicit ; hig, hag, hog; 
hung, hang, hog; and soon. Turn, also, 
to the valiant Captain Fluellen. Over in 
France there, in the midst of his prave 
and falorous poys, he prings them across 
the pridge up to the preaches; he cannot 
pear prawls and pragging, but it is pest 
they shall voutsafe their athversary a plow 
that shall make him pite the ground, and 
leave him pashful, plind, and proken in 
his plood. Fluellen peseeches, too; talks 
of plessed, pread, plue, and Alexander the 
Pig, and eries out, from his right warm 
heart: “I can tell you there is goot men 
porn in Monmouth!” 

All this shows Shakespeare’s incisive 
study. D in Welsh is not d, it is nearly t ; 
bin Welsh is seldom b, it grows as hard 
as a p;c is not c, it is always hard, 
and sometimes is almost g; s is not s, 
it is sh; f is not f, but becomes v. 
It is the double f (ff), in Welsh, that 
gives the sound of the English f; it is 
the double d (dd) that gives the smooth 
th in the English loathe, seethe, bathe. 
Welsh vowels, too, are continental. Ana 
isah; aneiseh; aniise; ei, together, 
make i, as do ae and ai (defining broadly); 
y is like the u in fur, or the u in buck and 
duck, with another sound of it, like the i 
in pin; w is 00; and in these there is 
scarcely the smallest particle of alteration. 
The vowel u, in Welsh, is a deep ea, as in 
each, or ee, as in beech ; the characteristic 
double | (ll) has no representative else- 
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of young Welshmen beginning to pro- 
nounce the unknown language of Old 
England. Let these apparently incompre- 
hensible phrases be sounded fairly, vowel 
for vowel, consonant for consonant, ac- 
cording to the short philological key just 
given, and they will yield themselves to 
speech and sense easily. Fifid ddi gés, is 
feed the geese; ddi ffwl mwn, is the full 
moon; e grén flild, is a green field; e sofft 
bdl, is a soft ball; e ffein de, is fine day. 
For, if dd in Welsh is th (just to analyse 
one phrase), and if i is e, is not ddi the 
same asthe? And, if ff is f, and i is still 
e, is not ffid the same as feed? Also, if g 
is hard, and ias ever, retains its privilege of 
being e, is not gis the sameas geese? Let 
some more examples, too, be added to these : 
On ddi lefft, continues the Self Instructor, 
ddi syn sheins; e swit bebi; e dare rwm; 
e pis of bred. Spoken, these, by Welsh 
lips, with the appeal the letters make to 
Welsh eyes, they come out: On the left; 
the sun shines; a sweet baby; a dark 
room; a piece of bread. The test shall 
be applied, this time, on the words syn 
and rwm. The vowel y has the sound 
of u in fur and buck, the vowel w is 
oo (y and w being always vowels in 
Welsh, not sometimes, capriciously, as 
they are in Knglish), consequently, s-y-n 
must be sun, and r-w-m must be room. 
Blyd is phonetic (to a Welshman) for 
blood ; tytsh is phonetic for touch; ynflit 
is unfit; plesant weddyr is pleasant 
weather; hyrt is hurt—as in a full 
phrase, ei hyrt mei ffwt, I hurt my foot. 
To show the w, there can be given ewl 
for cool; gwd for good; mwn (as above) 
for moon; dw as wi dw, for do as we do; 
trei tw dw it, for try to doit. Then the 
combination, in English, of wh, is rendered 
phonetically in the Self Instructor by the 
inversion hw; whereby it stands hoo, at 
once, and commands instant recognition for 
the superior way it allows for the aspirate, 
if for nothing more. lw sed so, is written 
to show the Welsh how to pronounce the 
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English, who said so. By the same rule, 
hwm represents, effectively and intelligibly, 
whom; hws represents whose; hwot, 
what; hwer, when; hwitsh, which, and 
hweit, white. As a fact, hw begins a 
great many of the real Welsh words 
themselves. When it does, it is to be 
sounded hoo always, with never any 
change. Hwn is one of these Welsh 
words meaning this; yr hwn being who, 
and whom, and whose, all three in 
common. Hwnnw is another word mean- 
ing that ; and hwy, hwynt, and hwynthwy, 
are more, meaning, the whole of them, 
they and them. There is, also, hwch, a 
sow; hwyrdrwm, slowness, also dilatori- 
ness, tardiness, slowly, dilatorily, and 
tardily, and so on, all variations of it; 
there is hwyr, evening ; hwy], a sail, with 
hwyl-bren, a mast, literally, the sail-tree, 
according to the descriptive mode of all 
early languages; and there are hwt and 
hwtian, to hiss and to hoot, wherein the 
ancestry of the English word is clearly to 
be found. 

A little must be said, also, of the letter 
w, alone, in real Welsh words, under the 
proper pronunciation of oo. Gweew is a 
good example of it. It is the pure Welsh 
for cuckoo; and with each w of it sounded 
oo, making it gooccoo, it will be seen how 
the English is the same, allowing for the 
little fining and polishing brought about 
by time. Then there is dwndwr, pure 
Welsh for noise, for hubbub, for bluster. 
With oo substituted for each w here, the 
word is doonder, and it has English 
thunder lurking in it quite near enough 
for conviction. Cwpan, again, is pure 
Welsh for cup; mwsg for musk; wbwb 
for hue and cry; trwmbel fora waggon or 
wain ; gwn for gown; crwm and crwea for 
crump (crook-backed, crooked) ; pwll for 
pool; cwpl for couple; bwch for buck ; 
bwl for bowl; cwm, as a last example, 
well known as it is, for combe. With 
these called coopan, moose, oob-oob, 
troombel, fool, goon, and so forth, the 
genealogy of each English equivalent is 
written for itself; and if there may be one 
or two cases, like musk, where there is 
direct evidence of importation from abroad, 
the continental pronunciation is to be 
heard in the word almost in its integrity, 
and there is interest in that fact alone. 
Moreover, where a bowl remains a bool, a 
gown @ goon, & cup a coop, and the like, 
in that may lie the reason why provincial 
English people still sound them broadly 
like it; and if this be really so, as the 
insight deepens the interest grows. 











But it is an incontestable fact that the 
numbers of words in the English language 
of to-day, left in it as a legacy from the 
language spoken in England two thousand 
years ago, is tantalisingly small. The 
search may be wide, the search may be 
deep, what is found leaves the pursuer 
with sadly little for his pains. Remember- 
ing that the Welsh u is sounded a full e, 
and noting that the Welsh word for juice 
and gravy is sudd, heard as seethe, rela- 
tionship may be claimed that far, distant 
though it may be, since juices are not 
mach extracted from materials till they do 
seethe, as English people mean it. Re- 
membering also, that though kelth is the 
sound (or nearly), of one of the Welsh 
words for a room, the Welsh letters re- 
quired to produce kelth and with which 
kelth is spelt, are c-e-l-], then a common 
origin, proving a cell to be a room, and a 
room to be a cell, dating from very primitive 
times, may be detected there. Then a road 
is a ffordd (suggesting bad ground enough, 
and weary people getting heavily across 
it); @ piece is a darn; a hand is a llaw 
(claw); @ maw is a cropa; flax is llin 
(linen) ; a flirt is a hoeden; an hour is an 
awr; a passing-bell is a cnull (knell, with 
the u sounding e); scarlet is ysgarlad; 
copper is copr; iron is haiarn; keenness 
is craffder; a yew is ywen and yw (with 
yew-trees plentiful in soft glades lying 
amidst the Welsh mountains) ; rye is rhyg; 
the lees of anything, or, as it is some- 
times called, the lye, is llys (ooze being 
llys also); velvet is melfed; fur is 
mynfyr (miniver); whisper is husting 
(hist, with the u made e); a Druid is a 
Derw (an oak, in unmistakable connec- 
tion, a derw as well); an emolument or 
beneficial transfer is a budd (bede, for a 
bedesman surely, since u must again be 
e); a riband is ysnoden (snood, with a 
snodde, in old English records, a smooth 
roll of silk or thread); and, just as far as 
these few words, and those that have pre- 
ceded, go, there are the traces in them, 
distinct enough, of fruit coming from one 
ancient family tree. A small supple- 
ment, too, can be added. There is ty, 
the Welsh for house, tai the plaral of 
it. It is studded all over North Wales (in 
solid gray stone), where a fine-sized resi- 
dence may be called Great House, Ty 
Mawr, where one Jower down may be called 
Lower House, Ty Isaf, where one showing 
white may be called White House, Ty 
Gwyn, where one showing red may be 
called Red House, Ty Coch, and others. 
The house by the moor, the house by the 
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church, the house by the river, old house, 
new house, Ty—anything, in short, de- 
scriptive of a fact, as the genius of the 
people led them. Well, the little bond 
between this and the English, is proved 
by a wooden-house, coed-ty, the English 
cotty, cottage, and cot, and by pigs-ty, 
the building for the pigs. Besides, there 
is ynys, an island, isle, or islet; any solid 
ground rising out of the lowland, and 
being habitable, there, out of the marsh, 
and swamp, and quag. Its pronunciation 
is, of course, unnus, shortened into nus; 
and it is met with everywhere in the 
picturesque Principality, where farms 
{although the land has long ago been 
drained all round them) are still called 
Great Island (Ynys Fawr), Green Island 
(Glas Ynys), Black Island (Ynys Ddu), 
White Island (Ynys Wen). Again, the 
link that this forms with the English is 
strong enough, since in its familiar form 
of nus, it is the ancestor of ness, and 
coming out as Dungeness, Shoeburyness, 
Sheerness, &c., all places of the marshy 
character ; and since it is identical, as Ynys, 
with every Ennis and Iunis (every one of 
them islands), found in Ireland and else- 
where. Attention might be called, too, to 
all spots or places with names beginning 
ros or rose (from rhos, a moor or heath) ; 
beginning lin or lyn (from Ilyn, a lake) ; 
beginning car or gar (from caer, a fortress ; 
the c of caer being turned, by grammatical 
law, under defined circumstances, to g and 
ngh, witness Welsh Caernarfon appearing 
also Gaernarfon and Nghaernarfon). Atten- 
tion might be called to names like Dover 
(Doover or Douvres, from glan y dwfr, 
the waterside), and to many more; but 
this is ground with which philologists 
have made every one familiar, and on 
which there is no intention and no need to 
stand again. Above all, they make no 
difference to the general proposition; which 
is, that when every one of these words has 
been counted up and dwelt upon, they 
make an insignificant number, and leave 
the Welsh and English people talking 
their own language to one another, each in- 
comprehensible. 

“ Speak it in Welsh!” cried Hotspur, 
in fine insolence, to Owen Glendower, when 
Shakespeare made the two meet, proud 
front to proud front, on Welsh ground, at 
Bangor. 

“JT think there is no man speaks better 
Welsh!” was rung out by Hotspur's 
defiant lips again; meaning, both times, 
that Welsh was far too outlandish and 
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The Corinthians are called the Corinthiad, 
the Ephesians, the Ephesiad, Christian is 
Cristion, cherub is cerub (the c hard), 
purple is porphor, diamond is adamant, 
a jot is iot, Job is Siob, with other well- 
known biblical names, Ioseph, Ioan, Iago, 
Pedr. George and Charles, too (without 
mentioning scores of others), become Siors 
and Iarlles; the genius of the Welsh lan- 
guage having made no provision for the 
soft sound of ch and jorg. Other ex- 
amples of this are given in Siapan for 
Japan ; in siasmin for jasmine; in siaced 
for jacket; in siercyn for jerkin. A poetic 
descriptiveness, in the Welsh, is pleasantly 
observable, likewise. This arises from 
fewness of words, from the necessity to 
present new things in familiar clothing ; 
but from the poverty and restraint of this, 
there comes an imagery that more than 
pays for it. A monody, to give a few 
examples, becomes a grief-song, galar-gan ; 
a bigot becomes a man with a hot head, 
dyn pen boeth; a dean is a head of the 
choir, pen y cor (every Welshman being a 
dean, with dyn the spelling for man, and 
dean the pronunciation) ; a sponge is the 
wool of the sea, gwlan y mor; a valve 
is a dor; there is but one word, triagl, 
in use both for balm and. for treacle; 
there is but one word, pel, in use for ball 
and orb (with pell-mell to be discovered 
in it?); there is but one word, corn, for 
both a horn and a funnel, showing the 
original suggestion for that implement; 
there is but one word, deiliad, for a tenant 
and a subject ; there is but one word, also, 
Tewdwr (which must be Tudor) for both 
the proper name Theodore, and for fat. 
The names of the days of the week mark 
the time at which the Welsh received them, 
and show how they have kept them (nearly 
like the French, for instance) without any 
overrunning from the English: Dydd- 
Llun, they run, Lundi; Dydd-Mawrth, 
Mardi; Dydd-Mercher, Mercredi; Dydd- 
Iau, Jeudi; Dydd-Gwener, Vendredi; 
Dydd-Sadurn, Samedi; Dydd-Sul, Di- 
manche. The names of the month can 
be best shown in the little rhyme: 

Ionawr dechreu flwyddyn a hwnw i ddofi yr ych, 
Chwefrol, Mawrth, ag Ebrill, i ddal y brithell brych ; 


Mai, Mehefin, Gorfhenaf, gyd ag Aust, 
Medi, Hydref, Lachwad, Rhagfyn, gig ar draws; 


in which it will be seen that March is 
identical with Tuesday (as it is in French, 
Mars, Mardi, confining the index to that 
language only), and of which it can be 
said that it is real. inland Welsh—a piece 
: genuine “lore.” A free translation of 
it is: 





ar me begins the year, and makes your bullocks 
me, 
February, the second month, remaineth near the 


same; 

oom cals April following, you catch the spotted 
rout, 

aes May and June pass on, and let July and August 
out ; 

September and October, now yoke your harvest 


team, 

November and December, hang meat upon your 
beam. 

Bat this sketch has no intention of going 
anywhere beyond outline, and there must 
be no lingering unduly on any one part of 
it. Its aim has been to show that, with 
patience to give the proper Welsh sounds 
to Welsh letters, Welsh words will have 
some music and some meaning in them. 
Hitherto, an English tourist, going through 
—let it be said—Germany and passing 
many a hein and bach, has been a little 
bit ashamed if he could not pronounce the 
hein and bach properly. It is wanted now 
to show that, if he will put those same 
rules to Welsh words, he will be able 
to pronounce Welsh, properly, as well. 
Hitherto, also, a Welshman, mixing the 
pronoun she with the pronoun he, has 
raised a laugh. It is wanted now to show 
that a Welshman, having Welsh know- 
ledge in him, could not call she anything 
else,since the Welsh for she is hi. There can 
be no better lesson for teaching this than the 
one gained, although it is by inversion, from 
the Self Instructor. It was put here for the 
first, and it shall be put again for the last: 
E leit neit, it says, for a light night; e 
teidi gerl, for a tidy girl; ei lost mei shw, 
for I lost my shoe; e new cém, for a new 
comb; ddi coc crés, for the cock crows; 
hier is e bi, for here is a bee. A long 
sentence, too, runs, O gif thancs yntw ddi 
Lord; cdl ypon his ném; méc nén his dids 
amyng ddi pipl: the English spelling of 
which is, O give thanks unto the Lord; 
call upon His name; make known His 
deeds among the people. And when the 
mystery of the vowels and consonants in 
this has been mastered, there surely will 
have been a mastering of something. 
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CHAPTER LII. FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Tat one story is always good until we 
have heard the other side, is a fact known 
even to country justices; but by those 











who are acquainted with legal matters, a 
shrewd guess can be generally made as to 
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how a case will “go,” even from a partial 
hearing. 

And amongst the men of law then 
assembled at Pullham, there was very little 
doubt indeed, on the conclusion of that 
first day’s assize, as to how it would fare 
with Henry Cecil Landon. “ He is a 
gone ’coon,” was the remark made by the 
leader of the circuit behind his hand to 
Mr. Pawson, as that gentleman sat down; 
and Mr. Pawson nodded an “I believe 

ou.” 

. Mr. Redburn, although at that very 
moment occupied with his “ Very good, 
my lord,” had observed the nod of his 
learned brother, and knew very well what 
it meant. A little contemptuous smile 
played upon his lips, as much as to say: 
“The nut might be hard for you to crack; 
but for me it will be ‘no more difficile 
than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle’;” 
but to those who knew him best this show 
of confidence went for nothing. 

“ My client is safe, I reckon,” whispered 
Mr. Vance, stopping his leading counsel 
on his way to the robing-room. 

“Unless something quite unforeseen 
should occur,” said the other, decisively ; 
“all is over but shouting.” 

This intelligence, wrapped up, however, 
in less sportive phraseology, Mr. Vance 
thought it only kind to convey to Ella, 
who had at once retired from the court 
to the inn, where (not without difficulty 
at that busy time) the colonel had secured 
apartments for herself and Gracie. When 
the attorney called, the ladies were not in 
their sitting-room, but presently Gracie 
entered, and stopped his apologies for 
calling at so late an hour by the news 
that Eila had been upon the point of 
sending for him. ‘She desires to have 
a few words in private with you, Mr. 
Vance.” 

“T have half an hour at her service,” 
replied the attorney, pulling out his watch, 
and calculating his leisure with a margin 
(for he had arrived at a time of life when 
man can neither hasten nor adjourn his 
dinner with impunity). ‘The day’s work 
of a lawyer is never over in assize time, 
my dear young lady.” 

“Mrs. Landon will be here imme- 
diately ;”” and indeed, while Gracie was 
yet speaking, Ella entered the room, look- 
ing very grave and pale. The attorney 
noticed, for the first time, that she had 
been weeping; no wonder, he thought, 
that she had broken down at last. It was 
necessary, however, to keep up her courage 
for the morrow. 





“Let me congratulate you, my dear Mrs. 
Landon, upon your admirable bearing,” 
said he, “throughout the ordeal of to- 
day.” 

Ella smiled faintly, and sat down, giving 
a sign to Gracie that she should leave the 
room. é 
“No doubt you feel exhausted. It will 
be a satisfaction to you, however, to learn 
that you have not spent your strength in 
vain. Mr. Pawson has just assured me 
that, humanly speaking, the case is over; 
that your name and fame will be esta- 
blished beyond question, and—and the 
guilty punished.” 

“It is certain then that the prisoner 
will be convicted ? ” 

‘“* Undoubtedly.” 

* And his sentence ? ” 

“That will depend upon the discretion 
of the judge; it is a bad case; a very 
heartless and cruel case; not less than 
seven years’ penal servitude I should say ; 
perhaps ten.” 

There was a long pause, and then Ella 
asked: ‘ How is it, Mr. Vance, that you 
are so much more certain of this result 
to-day than you were yesterday ?” 

“We felt confident yesterday, my dear 
madam; but the main fact on which the 
prosecution rests has now been proved, 
namely, that Mr. Landon was at the time 
of your marriage ignorant of your having 
adopted a—well, a nom de coour—a pseu- 
donym. If he had known it, it would 
have been a conspiracy to deceive the 
public, and the marriage would have been 
invalid. Mr. Redburn’s efforts will pro- 
bably be devoted to-morrow to shake your 
testimony upon that point; to establish, 
that is, a previous knowledge on your 
husband’s part. We know that the fact 
is on our side; but 1 would impress upon 
you to be very careful in your replies; 
the least admission in the hands of a man 
like Redburn might be used with fatal 
effect.” 

“ The 
think ?” 

“Certainly ; and if he did, your repu- 
tation would be compromised — nay, 
sacrificed. If Mr. Landon has not com- 
mitted bigamy, you were never his lawful 
wife; there is no alternative; it is a duel 
i outrance, and as they used to say when 
such were fought, ‘May God defend the 
right.’ We ask no more of Him.” And 
the attorney, mindful of his dinner, rose 
to go. " 

“You have been very good and kind to 
me, Mr. Vance, throughout this painful 


prisoner might escape, you 
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business,” said Ella, as she took his hand. 
“You have done everything in my cause, 
I believe, that man can do.” 

“] hope so, madam; but we will talk 
of that to-morrow, when we have reaped 
the fruits of it.” 

“You once mentioned the name of the 
attorney upon the other side; Mr. Everett, 
I believe?” 

“Yes, a country lawyer, but one who 
must have his wits about him to have 
secured Mr. Redburn for his counsel. He 
is lodging at the ‘White Lion,’ with his 
cloud of witnesses, and I understand 
—by-the-bye, where is our friend the 
colonel ? ” 

“ He is dining below in the coffee-room, 
as Gracie and I have not much appetite 
for anything beyond tea and toast.” 

“Ay, ay, but you must keep up, my 
dear madam; you will need support to- 
morrow, I assure you.” 

“That is true,” said Ella, gravely. 
** Good-bye, Mr. Vance.” 

“Good evening, my dear madam, good 
evening;” and the lawyer wondered to 
himself, as he went home, why Mrs. 
Landon had been so eager about the 
points of law (in which she had hitherto 
evinced no interest), and why she had 
sent Miss Ray away, as though her in- 
tention had been some private matter. 
But women were so fond of a mystery, 
that they would affect one even when 
there was none at all. 

At the “ White Lion,” not a hundred 
yards from EHlla’s inn, and on the same 
side of the street, Mr. Everett, as we have 
heard, was lodging, and under the same 
roof were also Mrs. Darall (her son had, 
under the circumstances, deemed it right 
to remain at home, though he knew Gracie 
would be at Pullham), Helen, and the 
Rev. Samuel Welby. Helen had sent a 
message to the attorney immediately after 
the court rose, and he at once repaired to 
the sitting-room common to herself and 
the little party from Grantham, whom he 
found all assembled there. Gloom sat 
upon them, except the vicar, who, being a 
witness, had not been in court, and there- 
fore w23 unaware of the general feeling pro- 
duced there by the opening speech of Mr. 
Pawson, and by the examination of Ella. 

“Come, Mr. Everett, we want you to 
cheer us up a bit,” said he, gaily. ‘“ These 
good people think, because they have 
heard what one side has to say, they have 
heard all;”? and he looked with tender 


reproach at Helen, who was very grave 
and pale. 











‘“‘ Well, I hope our side will have some- 
thing to say to-morrow, sir,” answered 
the lawyer, nodding his head in what he 
meant to be a significant and encouraging 
manner, but which somehow fell short of 
his intention; he seemed to be rather 
“hanging his head.” 

“There are some very unpleasant things 
said, I understand,” observed the vicar; 
“but then again, as I was telling Miss 
Helen, the man was paid to say very 
unpleasant things.” 

‘‘No doubt, sir; and I am bound to 
say he earned his money. Hard words, 
however, break no bones. What we 
have to hope for—and the vicar has 
to pray for” (Mr. Everett was very 
much “at his ease in Zion”)—“ is that 
the lady may break down under cross- 
examination.” 

“So far as I could gather from what 
was said to-day,” observed Mrs. Darall, 
“T understand the case will turn upon 
Mr. Landon’s knowledge of the deception 
before or after marriage.” 

“Oh! then J can settle that,” exclaimed 
the vicar, cheerfally, “if at least the 
accused’s own words can be taken as 
evidence, for he told me himself, that 
when he married he had no doubt that 
the ceremony was legal, and that he never 
heard of his wife having passed under a 
false name, till r 

Here he stopped, for over Helen’s face, 
on which his eyes were fixed, a deadly 
pallor was creeping, which grew and grew 
until he was compelled to associate it 
with his own words. He looked up en- 
quiringly at the lawyer, who burst out 
into a forced laugh. 

“ Never volunteer information, my dear 
Mr. Vicar,” said he, “even to your own 
side. Your counsel knows, or ought to 
know, what is best for you to say, and 
especially what is best for you not to say. 
And as for the other side, it is for- 
tunately highly improbable that they will 
think of asking one what Mr. Landon has 
stated to you about his first marriage.” 

“‘Tt is true, however,” observed Helen, 
gravely; “‘he has told me himself just 
what he told Mr. Welby.” 

“Yes; but you are not a witness in the 
case at all, Miss Mytton,” remarked the 
lawyer. 

“This is very horrible,” sighed Mr. 
Welby, who had become aware that his 
little piece of knowledge was a great deal 
worse than useless, and that if he told all 
he knew it might even decide the case 
against the prisoner; “it is absolutely 
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shocking to think that, even if the verdict 
is in favour of this unhappy man Pe 

“Then don’t think,” interrupted the 
attorney, sharply. ‘No one has a right 
to think, or at least to express an opinion, 
upon this matter, except the twelve gentle- 
men whom you will see to-morrow in the 
box.” 

“Mr. Everett,” said Helen suddenly, 
and with great earnestness, “I do not 
wish to ask you any questions that may 
be contrary to custom or legal etiquette, 
but I beg of you to tell me this much: I 
am quite sure that the confidence with 
which you spoke of this sad case this 
morning has been somewhat shaken; I 
desire to hear from your own mouth, do 
you now think it possible—nay probable— 
that Mr. Landon may be found guilty ?” 

“My dear madam, the law is a game of 
surprises; there is really no telling, nor 
even guessing # 

“T understand,” interrupted Helen, 
gravely; “you need say,nomore. I shall 
start to-night for Grantham to prepare my 
poor sister for the worst.” 

A sudden silence then fell upon them 
all—a silence that indeed gave consent. 
It was the opinion of everyone in the 
| room that things were going very ill, and 

that Rose should at least be given to 
understand that there was danger. 

The attorney was the first to speak. 

“T by no means wish to dissuade you 
from so prudent a course, madam; but it 
is my maxim always to have counsel’s 
opinion, where it is possible, before taking 
any important steps. Half an hour can 
make no difference one way or another, 
and I will just sound Mr. Redburn.— 
What is it, my good man?” 

This to the waiter who had entered the 
room, and was addressing the attorney in 
a low voice. 

“A widow lady, you say? Oh, very 
good. No doubt about that ejectment case 
at Swallingford, confound her. Well, I'll 

k her off in five minutes, and then see 

r. Redburn.” 

Whereupon the attorney bustled off. 

In spite of his quick ways and cheerful 
talk, everyone present was cognisant that 
the attorney had lost confidence in the 
result of the trial. Poor Mrs. Darall, who 
scarcely knew which side to pray for, 
but whom an overmastering curiosity had 
induced to offer to chaperon Helen to the 
assize, was having a good cry behind her 
spectacles. As for Helen, the appre- 
hensions she had all along entertained 
regarding the matter were now more than 

















confirmed. She was already thinking of 
the consequences that must needs flow 
from her brother-in-law’s conviction— 
that is, when he should have been proved 
to be no brother-in-law; and they appalled 
her. For all her fears, she had hitherto 
ventured to hope that so pure and in- 
nocent a creature as her sister would be 
preserved from such unlooked-for sorrows, 
end such undreamt-of shame, as must fall 
to her lot if Landon’s first marriage were 
held valid. The vicar, who was still in 
that first stage of matters, when “the 
worst’ seems too dreadful a thing to 
happen, and moved by the wretchedness of 
her face, strove to give her a crumb of 
comfort. 

“TI cannot—I will not believe, dear 
Miss Helen,” whispered he, gravely, “that 
Heaven will permit your sweet blameless 
sister to be wronged.” 

“That is just what the friends of this 
man’s first wife are saying, Mr. Welby,” 
was the unexpected rejoinder, given in 
those quiet tones beneath which bitterness 
lies so deep. ‘One of the two must be 
wronged. Why should it not be Rose?” 

** Nay, the cases are surely not parallel. 
There was no deception on Rose’s part.” 

“Or, rather say, she deceived herself, 
poor darling, instead of him,” returned 
Helen, sadly. ‘No, Mr. Welby, the true 
deceiver has been her husband. Every 
word that woman spoke in court to-day 
was true, and next to Rose it is she whom 
I pity most. Nay, when this verdict shall 
have been given, next to the woman who 
has lost name and fame by it, I shali pity 
her who has won the cause.” 

“You were always just, Helen,” an- 
swered the vicar, gravely, “no matter at 
what sacrifice. But the difference between 
those two of whom you speak, when this 
case shall have been decided, is greater than 
can be described in words; if you are 
sorry for the one, your compassion for the 
other should be deep indeed.” 

“T know it, Mr. Welby; and it is deep 
—nay, infinite; for my heart misgives me 
that she who will have to bear the heavier 
burden is the weaker, and will perish 
beneath the load.” 

To this the vicar made no reply—indeed 
it would have been cruelty to speak on 
the matter with Helen further—but went 
out and bespoke the vehicle that was 
to take her and Mrs. Darall back to 
Grantham, so soon as Mr. Everett should 
have come back. They had no expecta- 
tion of his having anything encouraging 
to communicate to them, but it might be 
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that in Mr. Redburn’s judgment, in which 
they had great confidence, the return of 
the two ladies would be premature. 


ELLA GOES OVER TO THE 
ENEMY. 


An attorney-at-law, though a most im- 
portant personage in the eyes of “the 
higher branch of the profession,” is, as 
everybody knows, in the lower, and can 
be approached by the general public 
directly, with caution indeed (if they are 
wise), but without any breach of etiquette. 
Barristers—for a reason that 1 will 
merely venture to hint is best known to 
themselves—are approachable by clients 
only through this “ middleman” with all 
the consequences (and more) that gene- 
rally result from the employment of third 
persons. So, although it was undoubtedly 
a liberty of any client, even a widow lady, 
to intrude upon Mr. Everett’s privacy at 
the “ White Lion” on a matter of business, 
it was not an outrage, as it would have 
been if she had called upon her counsel. 
Still, the ejectment case was a small 
thing; the widow was a bore, and Mr. 
Everett thought himself justified in resent- 
ing her intrusion. 

“My dear madam,” he began, so soon 
as he caught sight of the lady in black, in 
his dim parlour, where only one gas-jet 
was alight, “I am sorry to say I have 
only a few moments to give you, as I 
have an appointment with Mr. Redburn.” 

“Tt is with Mr. Redburn that I wish to 
speak,” was the unexpected reply, given 
in a voice that was familiar to his ear 
indeed, but was not that of the widow. 
“Since you are going to him, I will go 
with you.” 

“Good heavens! am I speaking to—to 
Mrs. Landon ? ” 

It was the essence of his case, of course, 
that Ella was not Mrs. Landon; but stand- 
ing there as she did, so stately, and so 
still, and above all, with that look of 
distress and pain on her noble face, he 
could not refuse her the title. Moreover, 
her presence was so astounding, that he 
was put off his guard, and had no time to 
pick and choose words that should be 
“without prejudice.” 

“That is my name, sir; I wish to see 
Mr. Redburn at once upon a matter of 
the deepest importance.” 

“But, my dear madam, if, as I conclude, 
your visit has reference to the trial now 
pending, this is most irregular—you should 
have sent Mr. Vance to me—though 
even then, you must surely be aware 


CHAPTER LIII. 








that the case is not one in which any 
compromise 2s 

“T wish to see Mr. Redburn,” inter- 
rupted Ella, firmly (for she indeed it 
was); “if it is impossible for you to in- 
troduce me, let me know where he lodges, 
that I may introduce myself.” 

“Can I not tell him for you—it is 
the usual course—anything you may have 
to say——” 

“No, I must see him myself, and at 
once; every moment is precious. Where 
is he P” 

By this time the attorney had recovered 
himself, and his natural sagacity suggested 
to him that this lady’s clandestine visit to 
theenemy’s camp mustineeds bode good, and 
not evil, to his client’s cause. Compromise, 
he had truly said, was out of the question, 
but without doubt it still lay in the power 
of Mrs. Landon Number One to give a 
very different complexion to the case, 
with the assistance of the opposing counsel, 
than that it had hitherto worn. Perhaps 
her heart had relented towards her former 
husband in his extremity, and sought to 
mitigate his punishment; or it might be 
that, womanlike, now she had done him 
all the mischief possible, she wished some 
private message of forgiveness to be con- 
veyed to him, before he was snatched 
away from the eyes of men; her purpose, 
at all events, he was persuaded was not 
hostile, and so far there could be no ob- 
jection, save in the way of etiquette, to 
granting her request. 

Upon the whole, and considering the 
difference of their natures, it was credrttable 
to the attorney’s intelligence that he had 
taken a view of Ella’s conduct so ap- 
proximate to the trath. She had come 
down to Pullham with the fixed intention 
of pushing matters against the prisoner 
to the uttermost. She had flattered her- 
self that her righteous wrath with him 
would have been as persistent as it was 
vehement—that her newborn hate was 
complete enough to cast out all love. 
She had no consciousness of weakness in 
this respect, until she had actually ap- 
peared in court, when she found herself 
unequal to look at Cecil face to face, 
Up to that moment she had actually gloated 
upon the idea of seeing him stand in the 
felons’-dock, the object of public cons 
tumely and of her own withering scorn. 
Even in his presence she had steeled her 
heart against him, and certainly showed 
no softness in her replies to her counsel. 
But as the feelings of the vast audience 
became wrought up in her favour, and 
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every word she uttered—each a stab in 
Cecil’s breast—found welcome with them, 
her determination began to waver, and 
“the woman ” to assert herself within her. 
After all, this man was hers, and, like the 
mother in the judgment of Solomon, she 
felt that rather than let her beloved one 
die she could almost leave him to another’s 
arms. 

When that crucial question came, to 
which she answered “‘ No, most certainly 
he did not,” she felt her reply had sealed 
his doom; she too had caught the sig- 
nificant glances of the Bar, and that look 
of the judge that had frozen Cecil’s 
marrow; and, moved by an involuntary 
impulse, she had turned and looked at 
him. 

Great Heaven, was it possible that that 
white despairing face, with its cast-down 
eyes, was the same she had known but 
two short years ago, so beautiful and 
bright! The contrast smote her to the 
core. For an instant—such as that, so 
fleeting but so limitless, in which it is 
said the drowning behold their Past—she 
pictured to herself the lover of her youth, 
and, bitterest thought of all, confessed 
how she had compelled his love. How 
she had laid plans, not snares indeed, but 
deliberate projects, to win him, without 
which perchance he would never have 
been hers. ‘“ He shall be mine,” she had 
said, and she had made good her words; 
and now that she had lost him, she was 
pressing him step by step over the preci- 
pice of ruin, as though he had vowed 
himself to her of his own free will. She 
had had at times the audacity to speculate 
in her wild way upon the right of Om- 
nipotence itself to doom to fature punish- 
ment the creatures it has made, and placed 
in the world on trial without their own 
will or cognisance ; and yet she was now 
about to doom this man to a hell on earth 
(for no less would be the common gaol 
to such as he), because he had broken 
the fealty which he had not sought, but 
which had been imposed upon him. 
That she felt no humiliation, for the 
moment at least, at this confession of 
her secret soul, was proof indeed of her 
remorse. How; much of pity, nay, how 
much of love itself, may have mingled 
with it, I know not, nor did she herself 
know; but the resolve that overmastered 
all within her, and which never after- 
wards wavered, was made at once. She 
would strike that fallen man no more. 
She had said that his blood would be 
upon his own head, but that was false; 





it would be upon her hands, and it should 
never stain them. 

The prisoner should go free. 

“Tf you really wish to see Mr. Redburn 
upon my client’s business, madam,” said 
the attorney, “I will take you to him.” 

Ella bowed in acquiescence, and Mr. 
Everett took up his hat at once, and they 
went out together. 

It is, or was, considered derogatory to 
the dignity of barristers-at-law to dwell 
at inns during assize time, and Mr. Red- 
burn had lodgings in the High Street.. He 
had dined alone, and sparely as his custom 
was, and was already at work upon an 
intricate case which was to be tried in the 
civil court, perhaps upon the morrow, if 
the great bigamy trial should be disposed 
of at a sufficiently early hour; but, in 
Ella’s view, the papers that crowded his 
table had reference only to that matter. 
He was doubtless seeking, and seeking in 
vain, for some loophole of escape for her 
unhappy husband. 

He had risen, of course, on her entrance, 
and had shown no little astonishment 
when the attorney had introduced her-to 
him by name; but he had at once re- 
covered himself, and assumed his usual 
somewhat formal manner. 

“Pray be seated, madam,” said he, 
offering her a chair; and then waited for 
her to speak, still with his pen in hand. 

“You are surprised, sir, doubtless, by a 
visit at such an untimely hour, and, above 
all, from me. Bat I have a matter to 
communicate to you which is of the utmost 
importance to one of whose interests you 
are the guardian.” 

Mr. Redburn bowed, and smiled a depre- 
cating smile, as though, if it had not been 
rude to contradict a lady, he would have 
assured her that nothing was less sur- 
prising. 

“The matter, too,” continued Ella, with 
a glance at the attorney, “is of a strictly 
private nature.” 

“ Be so good as to step into this room, 
Mr. Everett,” said Mr. Redburn, opening 
a door that communicated with a small 
apartment occupied in the daytime by his 
clerk. 

With the slight protest of a very por- 
ceptible shrug of his shoulders, the attorney 
obeyed. It was collusion no doubt, and 
quite unprocedented collusion, but Mr. 
Redburn was a great man, and ought to 
know best. 

‘Now, madam, what is your business?” 

If she expected to find this gentleman 
conciliatory and submissive, as behoved a 
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man conscious of a weak cause, and in 
expectation of defeat, she was mistaken. 

“T am come here, Mr. Redburn, on 
behalf of your client—my husband—Cecil 
Landon.” 

“‘T conclude then at his own request?” 

“‘ Not at all. I have not seen him, save 
in court, nor have I had any communication 
with him whatever.” 

Mr. Redburn bowed again. 

“T suppose I may take it for granted, 
sir, that unless something quite unforeseen 
should be interposed in his favour, this 
man will be convicted, and that the law 
will take its course?” 

“The law, madam, wiil, let us hope, 
be vindicated,” answered Mr. Redburn, 
nursing his knee, and speaking very gently; 
“but as to which direction it may incline, 
that is a matter for the jury to decide to- 
morrow.” 

“ You do not understand me, sir. I am 
come here to gain no advantage over my 
unhappy husband; but, on the contrary, 
to give him what help Ican. You may 
say that I have hitherto shown myself to 
be his adversary ; and that istrue. It is 
now my wish to undo the harm that I have 
done him, so far as in me lies. The point, 
as I have been informed, on which the 
case will turn is the foreknowledge of the 
prisoner as to the deception I practised 
on him at our marriage.” 

“That is an important point, madam, 
no doubt,” assented the lawyer. 

“Tf I furnished you with a positive 
proof of that foreknowledge, could you 
secure Cecil Landon’s acquittal ? ” 

The lawyer scanned her with great 
intentness before he answered. 

“ Sach a proof as you mention, madam, 
would, no doubt, in conjunction with other 
evidence that we have to offer, strengthen 
his position very considerably.” 

“Great Heaven!” cried she, clasping 
her hands, “strengthen it! Then you 
could not be sure of saving him even were 
you possessed of such a proof ?” 

“That is not at all what I meant to 
convey, madam; I would have rather 
suggested that my client’s case is inde- 
pendent of such aid, though it would 
doubtless be of great assistance.” 

Ella drew forth a folded paper from a 
reticule she carried on her arm, and handed 
it to the lawyer. 

“ Be so good as to read that,” said she. 

It was the statement she had written 
out at Woolwich concerning her quarrel 
with her father, and which, but for her 
uncle’s persuasion, she would, as we have 





seen, have placed in Cecil’s hands before 
their marriage. Though very clearly 
written, it was of considerable length, and 
the lawyer read it twice over before making 
any remark upon its contents. 

“ This seems to be a sort of explanation, 
madam,” said he at last, with an indifferent 
air, “of your family reasons for adopting 
an assumed name, and shows them to have 
been much the same as we have heard them 
stated to-day in court.” 

“Tt is more than an explanation, sir; it 
it a confession, written down for my hus- 
band’s eyes on the eve of our marriage.” 

“ The date corresponds, I see,” said the 
lawyer thoughtfally. 

“T wrote it at that time, and for the 
purpose mentioned, sir. It is yours, to 
make use of it as you think best—I mean 
best for my husband.” 

There was a long pause, during which 
the lawyer sat, stroking his smooth-shaven 
chin, and deep in thought. 

“Do I understand,” said he at last, 
“that you are not prepared to swear, 
Mrs. Landon, that your husband did not 
see this document the day before your 
marriage ? ” 

“Yes,” cried she, eagerly, “that is it. 
I will not swear that he did not read it on 
that very morning.” 

“You wish me to put that question to 
you in court to-morrow ?” 

“T do.” 

“Are you aware of the social conse- 
quences that must needs happen to your- 
self in case of my client's acquittal ? ” said 
Mr. Redburn, after a short pause. 

“Tam. I know that henceforth I shall 
have to bear disgrace as well as desertion; 
that I shall be the scorn of my own sex 
and the jest of yours.” 

“Except with those who know you,” 
answered the lawyer, gently. ‘ One man 
at least there will be, who will esteem you 
as the noblest of women and the most 
forgiving of wives.” 

She shook her head forlornly, as one 
beyond the touch of praise or censure. 

“‘T thank you, sir,” said she sadly. Then 
in a firmer voice: ‘“ You may depend upon. 
me to-morrow, Mr. Redburn. I came to 
you first, not to put repentance out of my 
power, for my resolve is fixed, but to avoid 
useless persuasion. I suppose, however, 
Mr. Pawson ought to know?” 

“If it were a case in which you had 
only to say, ‘I withdraw from the prose- 
cution,’” returned Mr. Redburn, musing, 
“T should say, tell him, by all means.” 
In his secret heart he thought his opponent 
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ought to be told, but he could not easily 
relinquish the satisfaction of springing this 
mine upon the unsuspecting foe, and blow- 
ing him into the air in the very moment 
of his fancied triumph. “Your counsel 
may combat your resolution, you see, my 
dear madam, and even refuse to be bound 
by it. Then, in spite of all your good 
intentions, he may give us a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“Nothing he can say will alter my 
purpose, Mr. Redburn. This is my own 
affair, and no one else’s.” 

“Yours is a noble sacrifice,” said Mr. 
Redburn, slowly. 

“T don’t know as to ‘noble,’ sir, but it 
is greater than you think.” 

“ How so, madam P ” 

“ Because if I had gained my cause it 
would have killed me; and now, alas! I 
must needs live on.” She rose to go, but, 
as if with a sudden thought (though it had 
been in her mind for weeks and months) 
she put this question: “ You have seen, 
I conclude, this lady who is now—Mr. 
Landon’s wife; what is she like ? ” 

“T have never seen her, madam; but 
Mr. Everett, who has done so, tells me 
she is very beautiful. Though the cause, 
of course, of your terrible calamity, she is 
the innocent cause.” 

But Ella, with a movement of impatience, 
had dropped her veil, and was already 
moving towards the door. She stopped, 
however, to take the lawyer’s extended 
hand, with a few words of thanks. 

“Nay, madam, it is we who should 
thank you,” said he. ‘As you have 
decided to inform your counsel of this 
matter, had it not better be done through 
his attorney—by Mr. Everett—in the usual 
way, and so spare you the pain of further 





discussion P ” 

“No, I think not. I know Mr. Pawson | 
well, and will tell him myself.” And 
with that she went out alone. | 

“T wish she had been my client, instead | 
of the other,” was Mr. Redburn’s reflection, | 
as he stood with the confession still in his | 
hand. ‘“ This is her social death-warrant, | 
poor soul, written and signed by her own | 
hand. What a noble creature, to have 
been mated with such a cur! She has 
got rid of him it is true, but what has he 
not cost her ?” 

Here there was a gentle knock at the 
door opening into the clerk’s chamber. 





“Oh, come in, Mr. Everett, or rather, 


I should say, come out.” So Mr. Everett 
came out accordingly, and looked about 
him with a puzzled air. 

“The lady is gone,” said Mr. Redburn, 
smiling. “It seems she was afraid to 
trust herself to your escort. However, 
you must bear no malice. She has struck 
her colours, and our client is safe.” 

“The deuce he is,” exclaimed the 
attorney. “Then the old proverb ought 
to be altered, The man that is born to be 
hanged will never be—sentenced to penal 
servitude. This will be good news indeed 
for our friends at the White Lion.” 

“Yes; you had better tell them at once, 
and save Miss Helen another wretched 
night.” 

“ Bat I don’t know what to tell them,” 
exclaimed the attorney, excitedly; “ you 
have not told me how it has all hap- 
pened.” 

“To be sure; I had forgotten that. 
Well, then, you can’t reveal it to them, 
you see; which will save you the em- 
barrassment arising from their curiosity. 
Just say from me, that the case appears 
clearer than ever, and that we have no 
reasonable doubt of to-morrow’s verdict. 
I wish I was as sure about this trespass 
matter, which will take me half the 
night.” 

And the next moment the great counsel 
had plunged into his quagmire of dates 
and facts, and was, for all practical pur- 
poses, out of hearing. 
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